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Defcription of the celebrated Column of Pompey, in Egypt. 


[ From Dr. Henry Hunter’s Tranflation of Sonnini’s Travels in Upper 
and Lower Egypt. ] 


A. S you go out of the enclofure of the Arabs, by the gate of 
l the fouth, the eye is ftruck with one of the moft aftonifh- 
ing monuments which antiquity has tranfmitted to us. Proud 
of not having funk under the waiftes of time, nor under the 
more prompt and terrible attacks of fuperftitious ignorance, 
rears its majeftic head, the grandeft column that ever exifted. 
It is of the moft beautiful and the hardeft granite, and is com- 
pofed of three pieces, out of which have been cut the capital, 
the fhatt,and the pedeftal. Ihad not the means of meafuring 
its height, and travellers who have gone before me are. not 
perfeétly agreed on this point. Savary afligns to it a height of 
a hundred and fourteen feet, whereas Paul Lucas, who declares 
he had taken an accurate meafurement of it, makes its height no 
more than ninety-four feet. This laft opinion was generally 
adopted by the Europeans of Alexandria. The height of the 
column was admitted there to be from ninety-four to ninety-five 
feet of France. The pedeftal is fifteen feet high; the fhaft with 
the focle, feventy feet; finally, the capital, ten feet; in all, 
ninety-five feet. The mean diameter is feven feet nine inches. 
Admitting thefe proportions, the entire mafs of the column may 
be eftimated at fix thoufand cubic feet. It is well known that 
the cubic foot of red Egyptian granite, weighs a hundred and 
eighty-five pounds. The weight of the whole column, there- 
fore, is one million one hundred and ten thoufand pounds, eight 
ounces to the pound. 

However hard the fubftance of the column may be, it has 
not efcaped the corroding tooth of time. The bottom of the 
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fhaft is very much damaged on the eaft fide, and it is very 
eafy to feparate, on the fame fide, thin lamina from the pedef- 
tal. It has been already remarked, that the hicroglyphics of 
Cleopatra’s needle were corroded on the face expofed to that 
point of the compafs. It is moft probably the effetti of the 
wind blowing from the fea. Some have pretended, that on 
the oppofite face, that to the weft, a Greek infcription was 
difcernible, when the fun bore upon it; but with all the atten- 
tion I could employ, it was not in my power to perceive any 
thing of it. 

The ground on which the pillar is raifed having given way, 
part of the pivot which fupports it has been laid open. It is a 
block of fix feet only in the fquare: it bears the weight, as the 
centre, of a pedeftal much larger than itfelf; which proves the 
exact perpendicularity of the whole. It too is granite, but of 

pecies different from that of the column. The people of the 
€ country a built round the bivot, t in the view of ftrengthening 
the pedefta This piece of matonry, totally ufelefs, was 
formed of nies of various qualitie s, among which fragments of 
marble, detached from the ruins of fome antique edifice, and 
{culptured with beautiful hierogly phics, attragted notice. While 
fome were exerting themfelves to prevent the falling of the mo 
nument, others, the Bedouins, as [ was told, endeavoured to bring 
It down, in the hope of finding treafure under its bafe when 
burii to pieces. For this purpofe they had employed the aétion 
of gunpowder; but very fortunately they had no great {kill in 
the art of mining. ‘Lhe explofion only carried away a por- 
tion of the mafon-work, fo idly intended to be a prop to the 
pedeiial. 

Paul Lucas relates, that in 1714, a mountebank having got 
upon the capital with a facility which aftonifhed every body, 
declared it was hollow a-top. We have fome years ago indica- 
tions more politive on the fubjcét. Some Englifh failors con- 
trived to get upon the fummit of the eaaans by means of a 
paper-kite, which aflifted them in fixing a ladder of ropes: 
they found, as well as the man mentioned Me Paul Lucas, a great 
round hollow in the middle of the — and, moreover, a hole 
in each of the corners. It is therefore certain, this chapiter 
ferved as abafe to fome ftatue, the catenins of which feem to 
be irrecoverably loft. Some friends of M. Roboli, who had 
been French interpreter at Alexandria, have aflured me that he 
had difcovered near the column, pieces of a ftatue which, to 
judge from the fragments, muft have been of a-prodigious mag- 
nitude; that he had them conveyed to the houfe occupied by the 
French, but that, notwithftanding the moft diligent refearches, 
not being able to procure the other picces of it, he had ordered 
the firfi to be thrown into the fea, clofe by that fame houfe. 
They were fhewn to me, but it was impotlible for me to diftin. 
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guifh any thing, for they are almoft engirely buried under the 
{and of the fea. 1 was farther informed, that thofe fragments of 
a flatue, were of the moft beautiful porphyry. 

We have nothing beyond conjeéture, more or lefs fupported 
by evidence, refpeciing the wzra, and the motives which diétated 
the conftruétion of the column of Alexandria... The name of 
Pompey’s Column, by which it is generally defigned, indicates 
the origin commonly afcribed to it. Czfar, we are told, ordered 
it to be ereéted, to perpetuate the memory of the victory which 
he liad gained over Pompey, in the celebrated batile of Pharfa- 
lia. Relying on the telttmony of an Arabian author, Savary 
pretends that it was a mouument of the gratitude of the inhabi- 
tants of Alexandria to the Roman emperor, Alexander Severus. 
Finally, others afcribe the elevation of the pillar to a king of 
Egypt, Peclemeus Kuergeies. 

Mr. W. Montague, whom his extenfive erudition and fingular 
adventures have raifed to celebrity, had formed, during his long 
refidence in the eaft, a new opinion on the fame fubject. He 
maintained that the column was the work of Adrian, anoee; er 
Roman emperor, who had travelled in Egypt. But he ld 
adduce no proof in fupport of this affertion: withing, never- 
the le{s, to. give currency to his idea, he was under the neceffity, 
in the view of perfuading others of the truth of what he had 
perfuaded himfelf, to employ a little ingenious fraud. I have 
the faft froma witnefs of undoubted veracity. ‘The fly Englith- 
man had got one of his people to introduce a fmall coin of the 
Emperor Adrian, in a {pot agreed on, between the ground on 
which this pillar refls, and its fous-bafe. He afterwards repaired 
to the plece, attended by a numerous company, and, after 
affeéted refearches, he dexteroufly unearthed the coin with the 
blade of a knife, and oftentatioufly difplayed it as an incontef- 
table proof of the truth.of his pofition. He fent an account of 
the difcovery to hisown country, where it did not meet with 
much credit, and indeed hardly could, with perfons who knew 
the column. The fctks a ka true, from the time of Adrian, 
had difufed over Egypt the principles of a beautiful archiec- 
ture, and of elegance in all the arts. A judgment may be 
formed of this from the remains of the city which that very em- 
peror had cauied to be built in the upper part of that country, 
in honour of Antinous, a young man celebrated in ancient hif- 
tory for his shtnnmilionnn beauty of perfon, and his generous 
devotednefs to a Roman who has been cried up more than he 
delerves. The columns which fill fubfift at. AntinGe are cut 
with greater delicacy, and have forms more elegant than that of 
Alexandria. Not that this Jaft wants beauty; but its principal 
merit confifis in the prodigious magnitude of its dimenfions, and 
ig cnormity of its mafs, 
rations which fuggeft a doubt refpeéting 
lar to the time of Adrian, apply full 
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more forcibly fo that of the Emperor Severus. Abulfeda, 
quoted by Savary, only fays, “ Alexandria poffeffes a re- 
nowned pharos, and the column of Severus.” He adds not 
a word more, and does not fo much as point out the fpot 
where the column of Severus was reared. The city of Alex- 
andria contained fuch a number of columns, that it is impof- 
fible to afcertain to which of them the paflage of the Arabic 
hiftorian is applicable. Alexander Severus traced his pedigree 
up to Alexander the Great: it was natural for him to prize a 
city founded by the conqueror his anceftor, and it is by no 
means wonderful, that he fhould endeavour farther to embel- 
ith it by works of various defcription, to fupply the place of 
fuch as had been thrown down or deftroyed, with thofe which 
had already rendered it fo magnificent. On the other hand, 
gn comparing the column dedicated to Severus, and flill ex- 
ifting in the ancient city of Antindc, with that of Alexandria, 
we fhall find it impoffible to conclude that they are both of 
one and the fame period. The hicroglyphics with which the 
granite-pivot, the immoveable iupport of the column, ts {culp- 
tured, farther appear a new proof of the period of its elevation, 
much more ancient than the reigns of Adrian and Severus, and 
they indicate a produ€tion of the moft remote antiquity. This 
confideration, united with the filence of hiftorians on the fub- 
je&t, feem to throw back to an era more diftant than that of 
the defeat’ of Pompey, the conftru&tion of the column which 
bears his name. If amidft thefe uncertainties, which, in de- 
fiance of the refearches of the learned, frequently involve the 
paft and the future tn the fame obfcurity, I durft venture to ha- 
gard an opinion of my own, I fhould be tempted to afcribe the 
honour of the ere€tion of the column of Alexandria to the 
ancient times which produced fo many prodigies in Egypt, to 
thofe zras when myriads of men were ‘employed, for years to- 
gether, in tranfporting maffes of flone, the movement of which 
feemed to exceed human ftrength, and to demand the exertions 
of beings more than mortal. 

Whatever be inthis fentiment, it would be difficult now to 
change the appellation fo long afhixed to the column of Alexan- 
dria, and, whatever good reafons may be alleged to the contrary, 
it is very probable it will Rill retain the name of Pompey’s Co- 
Jumn, Neverthelefs it is likewife probable, that pofterity will 
recolle& that this column was the head-quarters, from whence 
Bonaparte iffued orders for the efcalade and capture of Alexan- 
dria; that the bodies of the heroes who perifhed as the vitétims 
of their own bravery, are depofited round the pedeflal, and that 
their names are engraven upon it; itis likewife probable that, 
more flruck with the genius of the vi€tory, and of the fublime 
combinations conneéted with it, than with that which has con- 
ferred celebrity on ancient Egypt, by her works of fupendous 
magnificence, 
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magnificence, abforbed in the immortality of the French nation, 
fhall be difpofed to fix the zra of this dawning glory, and that 
to future ages the column of Pompey fhall be the column of the 


French republic !! 





Pleafing Inftance of maternal Exertion, and youthful Vigour. 
{From Mrs. Hamilton’s Letters on Education. } 


N a woody and fteep declivity of the Cottefwold hills, 

where they proje& into the vale of Gloucefler, ftlands a 
fmall cot inhabited by a poor widow, or rather acdeferted wife, 
who was left with two infants, for whofe provifion fhe exerted 
herfelf in the labours of the field, and being a woman of re- 
markable ftrength and dexterity, fhe found conftant employ ment 
with the neighbouring farmers. Soon as her youngeit was 
weaned, fhe configned himto the care of his brother, not yet 
three vears of age. After having cut the brown bread which 
was to fupply them with food for the day, and given neceffary 
infiru€tions to the elder boy, who was to aé& as cook, houfe- 
keeper, and nurfe, fhe Icft them generally about five in the morn- 
ing, and feldom returned till night. 

At the time I firft faw this little pair (which I frequently did 
every day for wecks together, when on a vifit to a family in the 
neighbourhood) the elde{t was near five, and the youngelt about 
two years of age. Each might have fat for the picture of an 
infant Hercules. By living almoft confiantly in the open air, 
they had acquired a degree of hardinefs and vigour, feldom to 
be met with at that early age; and by experience had become fo 
well acquainted with the objects around them, and with the na. 
ture of every danger to which they were expofed, that though 
often on the edge of precipices that would make a fine lady 
fhudder with horror, and where a fine little maftcr would mof 
probably have broken his neck, I never heard of their meeting 
with the fmalleft accident or difafter. 

When the hours of meal arrived, the elder, who never for a 
moment forfook his little charge, took him into the cot, and feat- 
ing him in a corner, proceeded to make a fire of flicks, which 
he managed with great dexterity. The brown bread was then 
crumbled down, boiled with water, and fweetened with a very 
little very coarfe fugar. ‘This plain, but orig its effegis evie 
dently wholefome viand, he then placed on the floor, and fitting 
down between it and his brother, gave him alternate fpoonful 
with himfelf till all was finifhed. 

Take care, Dan,” faid a lady who once happened to flep 
into the cottage at the beginning of this operation, ‘ Take care 


that you don’t {cald your brother’s mouth.” 
€¢ » 
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” 


** No fear o that.” returned the boy, “ for Ife always takes 


vn firft to felf.” 





Account of Saltram near Plymouth, the Seat of the Right 
Hon. Lord Boringdon. 


[From Lipfcomb’s Journey into Cornwall. ] 


T Saltram there is a very agreeable variety of hill and val- 

Jey, every where ‘adorned with noble plantations. The 

houfe is a modern edifice of confiderable fize, built on an emt- 

nence which commands a view of feveral pleafing and pi€iu- 

yefque objeéts towards the weft, particularly Mount Edgcumbe 

Houfe, embofomed among the moft beautiful trees with which 
tafle and time have enriched that charming f[pot. . 

Saltram was fitted up by John Parker, the firft Lord Boring- 
don, with infinite fplendour, at an immenfe expence :—the fur- 
niture 1s {carcely equalled in the moft magnificent palaces. 

The principal fuit of rooms confift of a drawing room, 
dining room, and card room, opening into cne another, and the 
greateft tafte has been exerted to adorn them with the coftlielt 
produétions of art. 

The looking-glafles are the largeft in England,—the I[ultres 
fuperb beyond comparifon—the ceilings are finifhed in the mott 
beautiful manner, and the floors adorned with the richeft car- 
pets. 

Among a great variety of valuable paintings, too numerous 
to be defcribed in detail,—one—of the meeting of Edgar and 
Elfrida, furpaffes commendation ; and I am tempted to think it 
one of the firft produétions of the pencil. 

There is a magniiicent ftair cafe, ornamented with feveral 
capital pictures; and a very fuperb fuit of rooms in the firfl 
ftory. 

The library contains an interefting colleé&tion of books, and 
by favour of the prefent noble poffeffor I was indulged with the 
fight of an admirable collection of drawings and {ketches, by 
fome of the firft mafters, which his Lordfhip has colleéted in his 
travels, with equal induftry and judgment. 

The eafy deportment of this young nobleman, whofe fuavity 
ef manners and unaffeéted generofity add Juftre to his exalted 
flation, cannot be forgotten by one who profeffes to include in 
this account of his tour, not merely a dry catalogue of names 
and places, but a true and faithful hiftory of the ideas prefented 
to his mind during an excurfion which afforded him fo many 
opportunities of obferving the varieties of temper, condnuét, and 
difpofition ; as well as the appearances of naiure and of art. 
9 The 
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The gardens at Saltram prefent a variety of fcenery which 
furprifes at the fame time that it delights the eye.—The trees 
covered with foliage, exuberant as that which charatterifes the 
primeval occupiers of the foreft, here wave their luxuriant 
branches on the verge of the fea fhore; and torm a beautiful 
contraft to the arid unaprolific foil of the Cornith coat, where 
nothing but the diminutive famphire is found, to vary the fur- 
faces of craggy, difmal-coloured rocks. 


‘é > e os m +] fi ° 
Here ev’ry tree with nature’s mulfic rings, 

‘“c ; ha- °.9 aan 33 
Here ev’ry breeze bears health upon it’s wings. 


The kitchen-gardens are of very great extent, and furnifhed 
with hot-ehoufes, remarkably wel! difpofed and reguhated. 

The creeping cereus (cadlus flagelliformis) grows here toa 
gigantic fize, trailing its monftrous branches many yards in 
length. This curious and beautiful plant, which is a native of 
the weftern continent of America, is faid, firft to have attained 
its perfeétion in this country, in the botanical garden at Kew. 
The plants, however, at Saltram may vie in elegance and fize 
with any which the Engiifh climate has produced. 

Contiguous to the grounds is a neat dairy-houfe, and place of 
entertainment for thofe who are induced by bufinefs or curiofity 
to vilit thefe parts. Itis fheltered by luxuriant elms, and pof- 
fefTes fuch comfortable accommodations that it is become a place 
of great refort on holidays, for the inhabitants of Plymouth, 
and the neighbouring towns, who frequently {pend their even- 
ings here, in parties of pleafure. 











NECDOTES ef BATTISHILL, the Mufcran, 





ATTISHILL, the compofer, who was Jately buried in St. 

Paul’s cathedral, was one of the laft profeffors of the Eng- 

lith {chool of mufic. He was not only what is called a good 

grammarian in his art, but he added to profound knowledge, 
great tafte, and a fine imagination. 

His convivial difpofition rendered him relué&tant to perform 
even what was necef{fary to enable him to acquire the means of 
gratifying that dilpofition; fo that all the time he could devote 
to his profeffion, inftead of following the impulfe of his ge- 
nius, he employed in teaching, and in his duties of parochial 
organift. 

In the earlier part of his life, however, he diftinguifhed his 
talents, chiefly in lyric compofitions for Vauxhall, and other 
public places. Of this kind his “* Kate of Aberdeen,” ob- 
tained great fame, and will be celebrated as long as pure melody 
is admired in this country. 

He 
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He was avery intelligent man, and poffeffed a flrong fenfe 
of humour. Being courted, as well for his focial qualities, as 
for his mufical talents, he was generally in a ftate of embarraff- 
ment. 

A domeftic misfortune, it is faid, chiefly difpofed him to 
look on the world with carelefs eyes, and to be content if he 
could provide for the day which was pafling over his head. 

Webfter, the celebrated finger, took away the firft wife of 
Battifhill. The lofs of a beloved wife by the treachery of a 
friend, was a blow that he could not refift. From chat time he 
became negligent of the graver concerns of lite, refigned him- 
felf wholly.to focial enjoyments, and buried a genius that 
might have fecured him fame and fortune, in conviviality, if not 
diffipation. 





Objeroations on Andrea Sacchi’s two Prétures of Monks. 
By Noe. Desenrans Ef. 


7 HATEVER may be the branch of painting an artift 
adopts, there are always in that very branch fome parti- 
cular parts in which he excels, and by which therefore he ob- 
tains an acknowledged fuperiority over his cotemporaries. 
Raphael and Guido excelled in their Madonas, Salvator Rofa in 
witches and fabulous moefters, Bourguignione and Wouvermans 
in houfes, and Andrea Sacchi eminently fo in painting friars— 
not thofe fat and opulent monks whom we fee wallowing in un- 
reftrained luxury, but thofe primitive monks who through inch- 
nation devoted themfelves to God, and pafled their lives in mor- 
tification and penance. 

So high w4s the reputation of Andrea for thofe fubje&s, that 
the Benediétines of arich friary applied to him to paint the life 
of their founder, St. Benedié, in 12 piétures, for their church, 
requiring their own portraits to be painted in thofe figures which 
would neceffarily be introduced into the work. 

Sacchi compofed the piétures, and when they were far ad- 
vanced, the monks began to fit for their portraits, and it was 
then, that after having beftowed much time and labour on fo 
great a work, the artift was almoft driven to defpair, when he faw 
that moft of their figures, being deftitute of charaéter and dig- 
nity, would be the ruinof the whole. 

The monks were as little fatisfied with the painter as he was 
with them, for they had all pretended to the honour of reprefent- 
ing St. Benediét. One found himfelf too corpulent, another 
tuo old, none liked the place afligned to him in the pictures, and 
neither of themthought his likenefs true. 
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At length, harraffed and fatigued, Andrea defired them to with. 
draw, effaced their portraits, fubftituted hiflorical heads, and 
finihhed the work to his own fatistaétion; but the Benediftines 
declined having it; fo that Andrea was obliged to adopt legal 
meafures to compel therm to fulfil their contraft, and as his pic- 
tures were proved to be the better and highly more valuable 
without the portraits, he was fortunate, or rather unfortunate, 
enough to gain his caufe, for immediately after paying for the 
piétures, the monks tore them into pieces; the fketches, how- 
ever, have remained, and are difperfed in different cabinets. 

The two which are in this colle&tion, reprefent friars of the 
Bernardine and Benediétine orders, praying and meditating in a 
rugged retreat, among the rocks. 

The Bernatdines are dreffed in white, their heads and feet 
bare; a crucifix is erc&ted on a rock which fetves as an altar in 
the foltitude ; and a monk is kneeling before it, one of his hands 
ftretched ovet the altar, and the other on his breaft; behind him, 
to the right of the picture, another monk, knecling with his arms 
extended, and his eyes fixed with fervent devotion on the cru- 


-cifix; a third is on the left of the pi€ture, half reclining over a 


ftone, his arms croffed, his cow] thrown over his head, and pray- 
ing at a corner of the altar. 

A group of Benediétines are in the centre of the other piéture, 
one of whom, feated on the fragment of a rock, is reading a 
book to thofe who furround him; an old friar, with a crofs in 
his arms, is leaning on the fame ftone; whilft towards the left 
of the piéture, a young monk is fitting on the ground, his hands 
joined, his fcourge tied round his body, and, while his whole 
attention is taken up with the reading, his eyes are rivetted on a 
a which is fixed te the trunk of a tree, on the oppofite 
ide. : 





A DESERTED MANSION. 


Me: ARCHER, a gentleman of about ten thoufand pounds 
1 per annum, chiefly landed property, in Berkfhire, and 
partly in Effex, died fome time ago, and left a very large for- 
tune, great part of which he gave to his wife, but the bulk went 
to his daughters by a former marriage. Mr. Archer wasa fingu- 
lar charaéter—poffeffed of a princely fortune, with the con- 
trouling influence in Berkthire, for which he might at any time 
have been returned to Parliament if he chofe ; he lived in great 
retirement with his wife. 

Mr. Archer had a noble manfion in Berkfhire, where he kept 
up a fuitable eftablifhment, and his daughters lived ; but he never 
refided there himfelf. He lived at a Jefs oftentatious houfe in 
the neighbourhood, almoft wholly confining himfelf to the fo- 
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ciety of his wife. And yet he wasa focial, pleafant companion 
over the bottle, and ufually drove out in a coach and fix, with 
outriders. He frequently vifited Briftol Hotwells, but never 
mixed in company. Befides his houfe in Berkfhire, he had a 
fine manfion on his beautiful eftate of Cooperfale, near Epping, 
in Effex. But this houfe had been deferted for twenty years or 
more, no one being allowed to refide in it. 

On the death of Mr. Archer, it fell tothe lot of his daughter, 
the elegant Mrs. Houblon, who, a tew weeks ago, fent a fur. 
veyorto examine the houfe. His report is curious: Neither 
the gates of the court-yard, or the doors of the manfion-houfe, 
had been opened for the period of eighteen years. The latter, 
by order, were covered with plates of iron. The court-yard 
was crowded with thiftles, docks, and weeds ; and the inner hall 
with cobwebs. The rooks and jackdaws had built their nefts in 
the chimnies, and the folemn bird of night had taken pofleffion 
of the principal drawing-room. Several of the rooms had not 
been opened tor thirty years. The pigeons had, for the {pace 
of twenty-five years, built their nefts in the library (which con- 
tained fome thoufand books,) having made a lodgment, through 
the means of an aperture in one of the cafements. Here they 
had, it is fuppofed, remained undifturbed, for the fpace above. 
mentioned, as feveral loads of dung were found in the apart. 
ment. 

A celebrated naturalift, who was prefent at the opening of 
the houfe, declared, he never faw cobwebs fo beautiful before, 
or of fuch an amazing fize, they extending the whole length of 
one room, from the ceiling to the ground. The wines, ales, and 
rum, of each of which there were large quantities, had not been 
touched for twenty years ; they were found in fine order, par« 
ticularly the port wine. ‘The bailiff, the gardener, and his men, 
were exprefsly ordered, by their late mafler, not toremove even 
a weed from the gardens or grounds. 

The fifh-ponds were untouched many years. About a fort- 
night fince, a gentleman having had permiflion to fifh, caught 
feveral jacks, weighing fourteen and fifteen pounds each. All 
the neighbouring gentry have been to view the houfe and 
grounds, the ruinous condition of which forms a topic of ge- 
neral converfation. 





Decifive Proof of Britifh Humanity in the Treatment of 


French Prifoners. 


ROUNDLESS affertions having been made that Englifhmen 

F have departed from their accuftomed humanity in their 
treatment of prifoners of war, itis with pleafure we infert the 
following 
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following irrefragable proof that their charaéter is as high for 
that diftinguifhed virtue as ever. 


Tranflation of Letters written to Mr. Thomas Hutchifon, by 
French Officers of Jeveral Regiments, Prifoners on board his» 
Majefly’s Ship Briftol, commanded by him, ‘ 

** Sir, 

“* The inexpreffible joy we feel in the inflant our chains are 
loofed, does not take up our minds fo as to make us negleét a 
facred duty towards you. 

‘* Before we leave your fhores, we beg you to be perfuaded of 
our eternal gratitude for your humane behaviour towards us, and 
the fympathy ‘you have fhewn to our misfortunes.” You both 
fulfilled the duties of your ftation, and ‘alleviated the weight of 
chains which otherwife would have been extremely heavy upon 
officers unaécuftomed tothem. Francé will hear, that among a 
nation of tivals and enemies, we were fo,happy as to meet with 
a man of feéling and generofity, who foftened the diftrefs of our 
captivity. 

“* If war, ever inconftant, happens to bring you to our native 
land, remember then thofe whom you were fo kind to, and be 
convinced we will do our utmoft to give you proofs of the 
efteein and refpeé we will entertain for you as long as we live. 

“We have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your moft humble Servants.” 





cig SrR, On board the Briftol. 


“* Inthe moment I am re-entering my.country, the generous 
cate which you have taken in leflening, by every kind of good- 
nefs, the rigour of my captivity, awakes in me the livelieft ac- 
knowledgement, and gives me to regret, that it is not enough to 
have fanétioned the expreffion of that fentiment contained in the 
letter which the officers have had the honour to dire&t to you 
I mufl, to the difcharge of my duty, and for my own fatisfaction, 
teflify it to you myfelf, 

** Senfible, Sir, in every refpe@, of your honeft proceedings, 
an admirer of your good condué&t towards. the prifoners con- 
fined on board the fhip which you have the honour to command, 
I with from the bottom of my heart, that fome favourable cir- 
cumitanees would permit me to add to the fincere thanks which 
I am now offering to. you. ‘If you fhould find any inclination 
to travel, or if the chance of war fhould prove unfavourable to 
you, nothing will equal the eagernefs with which I {hail take that 
advantage, happy if I can convince you of the gratefulnefs, 
elleem, and confideration with which I have the honour to be, 

** Sir, your very. obliged and. moft obediemt, Servant, 
* TARBOURIECH, Lieut, Col.” 
INTE- 
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INTERESTING ACCOUNT of the DOG. 
From Mr. Daniel’s Rural Sports, juft publifhed. 


O much has been faid of the fervices of this animal in all 

ages, and of the predominancy of its friendfhip towards 
man, that to compile its hiftory would be to mark the progrefs 
of civilization, and to follow the gradual advancement of that 
order, which placed man at the head of the brute creation. 
Man, deprived of this faithful ally, would unfaccefsfully refift 
the foes that on all fides furround him, feeking every opportu- 
nity to dettroy his labour, attack his perfon,and encroach upon 
his property. His own vigilance cannot fecure him againft the 
rapacity of the one, nor his utmolt exertions overcome tlie {peed 
of the other. Some animal was effential to infure his fafety ; 
and where, amidit the various clafles of them, could one be 
fele€ied fo well adapted forthis purpofe? Where have zeal, 
fidelity, boldnefs, and obedience, been fo happily united as in 
the dog? More traftable than man, and more pliant than any 
other animal, the dog is not only fpeedily inftru&ed, but even 
conforms himfelf to the movements and habits of thofe who 
govern him, Savage muft that nature be, which can ill treat a 
creature who has renounced. his liberty to affociate with man, 
to whofe fervice his whole lite is devoted; who, fenfible of 
every kindnefs, is grateful for the {malleft favour, while the 
harfheft ufage cannot make him unfaithful: he licks the hand 
that has juft been lifted to flrike him, and at laft difarms refent- 
ment by fubmiffive perfeverance. The dog guards by night, 
and by day amufes his mafter, who, from his defire of pleating, 
runs with chearfulnefs and alacrity to his mafter’s foot, where he 
lays down his courage, his ftrength, and his talents; and who, 
from pare fentiments of affeétion, is the only companion that 
will not forfake him in adverfity. 

To conceive the importance of his fpecies in the order of 
nature, let us fuppofe that it never exifted. Without the aid of 
the dog, how could man have conquered, tamed, and reduced the 
other animals into flavery ? For his own fecurity, it was necef- 
fary to form a party «mong the animals themfelves, to conciliate 
by care and carefles, thofe which were capable of fidelity and 
obedience, that he might oppofe them to noxious and favage 
beafts ; hence the training of the dog feems to. have engaged the 
early attention of man, and the refult of this aét was, the con- 
queft, and’ peaceable poffefhion of the earth. 

To moft animals, nature has been more liberal than to man, 
in agility, fwiftnefs, and ftrength, and has armed and fortified 
them better, Their fenfes (and particularly that of fmelling) 
are more perfe&? to have brought over to our intereft, there. 
fore, a bold and tra€table race, whofe acutenefs of {cent is one 
ot 
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of their peculiar properties, was to acquire a new faculty, and 
this living improvement, prefented by the hand of nature, to our 
defe&ive fenfe of fmelling, furnifhes us with permanent re- 
fources for fupreme dominion. The dog, ever faithful, to man, 
will maintain a portion of his empire, will always preferve a 
degree of fuperiority above the other animals, He reigns at the 
head of a flock, and is better heard than the voice of the fhep- 
herd; fafety and difcipline are the fruits of ius vigilance and 
activity. 

In large tra&s, that are folely appropriated to the feeding of; 
fheep and other cattle, immenfe flocks may be feen ranging over 
thofe extenfive wilds, feemingly without controul; but their 
watchful guardian, the dog, undef the direétion of the thepherd, 
prevents them from ftraggling, leads them from one part of their 
pafture to another, {uffering no-ftrangerto intrude. | If the herdf- 
man be at any time abfent from the flock, he depends upon the 
dog to keep. them together; and fo foon asthe fhepherd gives 
the well known fignal,this fawhful creature conduéts them to his 
mafter, though at a confiderable diftance. Sieep and cattle aré 
a people fubmitted to his management, whom. he prudently ac~ 
companies and protects, never employing force againdt them, exe 
cept for the prefervation of peace and goed order; but in war 
againit his enemies, or wild animals, the dog makes actull difplay: 
of his courage and intelligence. As foon as, the horn, or the: 
voice. of the hunter, gives the alarm, he announces by his emo- 
tions, and cries, his impatience: and whem the natura! and 
acquired talents of the dog are united, when he has learned to 
reprefs his. ardour, and regulate his movements, he then hunts 
artificially, and 1s always certain of fuccefs. 

The dog may be affirmed to be the only animal whofe fidelity 
is unfhaken; who always knowing his: matter, and. the family iu 
which be refides, diftinguifhes a ftranger as foon as he arrives; 
who underitands his own name, and calls on his matter, if loft, 
by cries and lamentations; who in long journies, which he has 
travelled, bue once remembers and traces out the roads: in fine, 
it 1s. the dog alone, of all other animals, whofe naturaltalents are 
confpicuous, and whofe education is ever, fuccefsful: 

In wild animals, which know no reftraint im food, freedom, 
or climate, the ftlamp of nature is preferved in its original purity, 
Not fo thofe creatures which have long been under the manage- 
ment of man, which he has tranfported. trom clime to clime, and 
altered their manner of living: they muft peceffarily have fufs 
fered in their form and habits. The deg-is moft fubje& to 
alterations occafioned by phyfical: influence; his temperament, 
faculties, and habits, vary prodigioufly; no lefs. fo than the 
figure of his body. In the fame country, dogs greatly differ, 
and in different climates the very: {pecies feem. to be changed: 
From thefe caufes.the varieties. are fo numerous, it is almoft:im- 

poflible 
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poffible to recognife them. Their fize, figure, form of the head, 
length, and°dire@tionsof the ears and tail, colour, quantity of 
hair, &c. muftcbe attributed to the fame caufes, namely, trom his 
docility and obedience, being. fufceptible of every impreflion, 
and fubmitlive to:every reftri€tion. Toanattentive obferver of 
the canine race, it is wonderful to fee the rapid changes, and fin- 
gular combinations of forms, arifing from the promifcuous 1n- 
tercourfe.’ They appear in endicfs fucceflion, and appear more 
like the effe&t of whimfical caprice than the regular produttion 
of: nature. 


ANECDOTES of the EMPEROR of RUSSIA. 


HE following anecdotes are extraéted from Kotzebue’s ac- 
count of his adventures in Ruflia --— 
-“* On the 11th of March, a few hours only: before-the death 
of the emperor, I faw him, and fpoke to him for the laft time ; 
he: returned. from riding with Count His. temper appeared 
very calm. Iomet him upon the parade, near the ftatue of ; Cie- 
epatra. Hedtoppediand began to converfe with me on the fub- 
jeét. of the flatue. He boafted of it, and.examined the different 
fpecies of :marble that compofe the pedeftal, and inquired their 
names. ‘From thence we paffed tothe hiftory of that celebrated 
queen of Egypt; he admired her heroic death ; but he fmiled 
when I obferved that fhe would not fo eafily have made up, her 
mind to kill herfelf, if Auguftus had not .defpifed her charms. 
He afked me if my -defcription of the. palace of St. Michael 
was finifhed; I replied in the affirmative, and he then: left me, 
faying, in a friendly manner, ‘‘ I am very glad of it.” ! 
« The other anecdote is as follows:—A young Ruffian, called 
Krafnopolfki, tranilated Kotzebue’s: Play called *': The°Coach- 
man of Peter the Third,” into:the Ruffian language.: He was 
advifed to. conceal the name of the author, as being a fufpicious 
perfon. ‘Fhe young: man, however, let:the name remain, and 
not having an opportunity of prefenting the .book to the em- 
peror, he fent:it by the poft. On the firft reading of the piece, 
the emperor was confiderably affeéted, and ordered a ring of 
confiderabie value to be given to the tranflator, but. he would 
not ailow it to be printed.—Some time after, ‘however, he de- 
manded the manufcrpt, and ordered it to be printed; he how- 
ever effaced fome paflages, particularly one in which the old 
coachman is made to fay, “* My emperor faluted me—he falutes 
every man.”” We do not know why this paflage offended Paul. 
At lafi, however, he permitted it to be printed without any alte- 
ration. Hethen faid, that he had injured the author, and that he 
ought to make him a prefent as ‘confiderable as that which was 
given to the old coachman, which was 100,000 roubles. 
9 A fhort 
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A fhort time afterwards, Kotzebue fent a memorial from To- 
bolfki, the place of his exile,—The emperor read the memorial 
trom one end to the other, and ordered an inquiry to be made, 
whether there was not fome crown lands in Efthonia, for the 
purpofe of making him a prefent of them. 





A CHARACTER. 
ARCELLUS is a: young nobleman: of: high rank and 


ample fortune. He has-‘had a virtuous and claflical edu- 
cation in one of .our Englifh univerfities, where he was diltin- 
guifhed by a regular application to the fciences and to polite li- 
terature. He is by no means deficient in political knowledge. 
But as he has nothing to afk of adminiftration, he keeps himfelf 
independent, and engages in no party. Yet as the oppofition too 
often aét fyftematically againft the minifter, and the bufinefs of 
government could not be carried on without a majority in par- 
liament, Marcellus thinks it hts. duty, fometimes to give his 
fuffrage in their favour ; and’ to facrifice hissown private opi- 
nion, when the expediency of a meafure is only problematical ; 
and though he is not clearly convinced that it is the belt that 
could pollibly be adopted. 

When his duty to the public will permit, he gladly embraces 
every opportunity of retiring to his country refidence, where, 
in the fociety of his amiable and accomplifhed lady and a tew 
friends, he enjoys all the felicity which conjugal affe&tion, and 
the eafe and familiarity of friendihip can fupply. 

Their mornings are dedicated partly to ufeful and amufing 
ftudies, or domeftic concerns, and partly to exercife and taking 
extenfive rides, and vifiting whatever is curious and interefting ; 
calling on their genteeler neighbours ; or viewing ‘the farms 
and cottages of the labourers, and enquiring into the flate and 
improvements in the former, or the wants of the latter. The 
reft of the day is {pent in the hofpitable reception of thofe, whofe 
liberal education, or whofe ftations in life, though much inferior 
to their own, entitles them to fucha reception, which the polite. 
nefs and condefcenfion of this amiable couple extends to the 
whole neighbourhood, and which muft reconcile the fierceft de- 
mocrat tothe ariftocracy. 

As their rank and fortune give them a powerful influence 
over their inferiors, they ufe their power in promoting virtue 
and induftry among the lower claffes, and fubmiffion to legal au- 
thority ; which in thefe times is doing effential fervice to the 
public. In countenanciog the fober and induflrious, and ad- 
monilhing, and even rebuking the idle and extravagant; re- 
lieving indigent merit and unmerited indigence, and the like 
charitable offices. And inthe difcharge of thele focial and moral 
duties, 
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duties, they find fufficient amufement to enliven their fummer’s 
retreat, while the confcioufnels of right conduét affords them 
the moft heartfelt gratification, and diffufes a cheerfulnefs over 
their minds, which being free from any irregular or criminal 
paflion, leave th@h open to the enjoyment of the beauties of na- 
ture, and the calm unfophifticated pleafures of the country. 

In fhort, in thefe rational and benevolent occupations, Mar- 
cellus and his lady are fo far from finding their time a dead 
weight, or from finking into an infipid liftlefInefs and becoming 
a prey to exnut, that they think their fammer’s recefs much too 
fhort; and return with reluctance to the bufy {cenes and tuniul- 
tuous pleafures, if fuch they may be called, which the capital 
{upplies to the ambitious, the licentious, or to the giddy votaries, 
or.rather flaves, of fafhion. 





On CONSTANCY. 


RIMINALS who are executed affeft fometimes a con- 

ftancy, and contempt of death, which is in faét nothing 
more than the fear of looking on it: fo that their conftancy may 
be faid to be to the mind, what the fillet is to their eyes. 

The conftancy of the wife is only the art of keeping their 
difquietudes to themfelves. 

We ail bear the misfortunes of other people wish an heroic 
conitancy. 

Conftancy in love is perpetual imconftancy: it attaches us 
fucceflively to all the good qualities. of the perfon beloved, 
giving fometimes the preference to one, fométimes to’ another : 
fo that this conftancy is no more than inconflaney confined to 
one objeét. 

In love there are two forts of conftancy : one arifes from our 
continually finding in the beloved objeét frefh motives to hove ; 
and the other proceeds from our making it a point of honour to 
be conftant. 

In misfortunes we often miftake dejeétion for conftancy ; and 
we bear them, without daring to look on them; as cowards fuffer 
themfelves to be killed without refiftance. 





A REFLECTION. 


OTHING flatters our pride more than the confidence of 

the great, becaufe we look on it as the effe& of our merit ; 

not reflecting that it proceeds moft frequently from their vanity, 

or inabiluy to keep a fecret; fo that confidence is fometimes, as 

it were, the relief of the mind, which wants to eafe itfelf of an 
oppreflive load. 


6 CHARACTER 
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CHARACTER of ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON. 


HE pious, learned, and amiable Dr. John Tillotfon, died in 

1692, moft generally lamented. He was the firft prelate 

who was elevated to the primacy after the revolution, and of 

courfe was expofed to the refentment of all thofe’perfons who 

were attached to the caufe of the abdicated monarch. His cone 

dué&, however, was that of the Saviour, ** when he was re- 
viled, he reviled not again.” 

After his death there was found a large bundle of papers nm 
his ftudy, moft of them anonymous letters that had been fent him, 
full of abufe and calumny; the ‘only notice he had taken of 
them was, tying them together, and writing upon them— 
“* Father forgive them ; for they know not what they do.” 

His fermons are excellent, and have been univerfally admired. 
King William upon his deceafe was pleafed to fay, and it was a 
noble tribute of refpe&t to his memory— I never knew an 
honefter man, and I never had a better friend !”’ 





On the ADVANTAGES of a RETIRED SITUATION. 





MIDST the filence of retirement, man refleéts on the bre. 
vity of human exiftence, the childifhnefs of titles, the fil- 
linefs of vanity, the tranfientnefs of fame, the uncertainty of 
the {weeteft of all joys, domeftic pleafures, and the precariouf- 
nefs of friendfhip. He compares his own fituation with the 
reftlefs great; he finds it fuperior, and feels fatisfied, and con- 
tented; he cultivates his tafte for the arts with becoming ardour; 
he forms his mind from the beft models ; he regulates his conduét 
by the moft eminent examples; in fhort he is enamoured with 
virtue, and every faculty of his foul, and every acquifition of 
his mind, is made fubfervient to her wifhes. 

Nature to him fhews not her charms in vain ; her fweet variety 
gladdens his heart,and make his eye {parkle with unfpeakable 
pleafure; withthe firft dawning of light he pours forth to the 
Divine Giver of Light and Life, his grateful orifons, and when 
the “‘ dewy ftar of eve” fhines, he repeats, with thankfulnefs, 
his devout vefpers. On all occafions, and in every varied fcene 
of nature, or of providence,he is fatisfied and untfeignedly 
thankful. 

To compare with thefe phyfical, and moral advantages, what 
has the metropolis to offer? Can impure air, pregnant with 
difeafe, the loud noife of riot, the continual “ hum of men” 
—the fcenes of fhamelefs debauchery, be in any degree ade- 
quate to produce health and happinefs. Neither is the fplendour 
of affemblies equal to the mild radiance and beautiful appear. 
ance of a moon-light cyening. 


Vol. 39. C Anfwer, 
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Anfwer, by E, Penney, Afaburton, to G. Coulman’s Charade, inferted November 2, 


R ANCE lately heard the GUN-BOAT’s thunder roar, 
When gallant Nelfon led them near the fhore. 


Kr We have received the like anfwer from W. Strong, J. Squance, Jefle 
Hill, E. Moon, §. March, and H. Humphries, of Exeter; H. Trenchard, 
and J. Guppy, of Chard; W. Mann, of Afhburton; J. Tremlectt, of New- 
ton Bufhel; R: Maffett, of Saltafh; A. L. of Poole; G. H. near Bridport 3 
and W. Bickham, jun, of Afhburton. 











Anfwer, by W. England, of Uplyme, to E. Penucy’s Rebus, wnferted November 2. 


TS LEGATE, Sir, which you conceai’d, 
And now your rebus is reveal’d, 


+*#+ We have received the like anfwer from Scholafticus, of South Molton ; 
w. Harris, jun. J. Hill, W. Strong, J. Squance, S. Murch, and H. Hum- 
hreys, of Exeter; H. Trenchard, and J. Guppy, af Chard; J. Whittle, of 
way; W. Mann, and W. Bickham, jun.of Athburton ; and J. Tremlett, 

of Newton Buthel. 





A CHARADE, éy E. Moon, of Exeter. 


Little horfe muft firft be told; 
A male you will with case unfold : 
Thefe two join’d right, you then will fee 
What gownfmen oft claim as their fee. 








4A CHARADE, dy A. L. of Poole. 


ITH awful and tremendous form 
My firft is often feen ; 
My fecond you may find forlorn, 
Sorrowful on the green : 
Thefe two conjoin, in order true, 
A goddefs you will have in view. 





ACHARADE, 


M* firft is a bird, whofe rapt’rous lay, 
Proclaims the approach of op’ning day, 
And calls al} nature ben repofe : 
My next the farmer oft doth need, 
hen he mounts his flow-pac’d fteed, 
And to the market goes: 
My whole, if you together frame, 
‘A very curious flow’r will name. 





A REBUS, by W. Strong, of Exeter. 
O™» my firft ber bleffings fhower down ! 


A title next of him who wears the crown; 
A minifter whofe pow’rs are great indeed ; 
My fourth unto his virtues gives the meed ; 
The value of my fifth is very great ; 
Whilft my dear laft {upports and arms the flate ; 
Without my whole we riches can’t enjoy, 
And wealth and genie do our palates cloy, 


POETRY. 
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Lines on the Death of Lieutenant 
H——, who died in the Weft In- 
dies of the Yelle-w Fever. Writ- 
ten on feeing a Monument erected to 
the Memory of a Gentleman who 
died of the fame Fever. 


O friendly band a monument will 
raife 
To fpeak’ thy virtue, or record thy 
praife ; 
Nomartial honours decorate thy tomb ; 
No letter’d masble tejl thy fudden 


oom ; ; 

No humble ftone to fhew the enqui- 
ring eye ; 

The lonely fpot where thy cold relics 
lie ; 

But vain the attempt of fculpture to 
relate 

The grief of Delia for thy early fate; 

The brave, the gen’rous, conflant, 
friend fincere, 

Deferves the tender tribute of a tear. 

Thy worth in Delia’s memory long 
fhall live, 

And claim that tear—while fhe’s a tear 


to give. 
H—~— M—-S— . 
Ridgeway, near Plympton. 





The HER MIT. 


*"F°WAS ina thicket’s wild retreat, 
Within a lonely dell, 

Retir’d from grandeur’s bufy feat, 
A hermit chofe his cell. 

There, oft to watch the purling flream, 
He fat the live long hour, 

Secure from noon tide’s fervid beam, 
Remote from wealth and power. 


And there, fecluded from mankind, 
He pafs’d his days alone ; 
His were the pleafures of the mind, 
Thofe pleafures were his own. 
Which nought on earth could c’er be- 
reave 
Him, in whofe breaft they dwelt ; 
Yet oft that breaft a figh did heave, 
Long gricf from love he felt. 


7.2. 


For he had low’d a beauteous fair, 
Who in her turn repaid : 

That love he breath’d, as pure asair, 
To fo divine a maid. 

But Heaven forbad the nuptial band, 
Which foon was to be tied, 

And took her fou! far from that land, 
To be to,blifs allied. 


While he, deje&ed, lonely lefe, 
Her haplefs lot to mourn, 

OF blifs, of happinefs bereft, 
‘Twas too much to be borne; 
But time, the foother of each woe, 
Had made bis foul refign’d ; 

He waited long his time to go, 
And gave to Heav’n his mind. 





On CHARITY. 


HEN wealth, unfeeling, does 
beftow, 
A litile aid to pallid woe, 
With pity-afking eye, 
Unlefs he gives, and thanks his God, 
That he feels not affligtion’s rod, 
It is not charity. 


Urg’d on by pride, and love of fame, 

Recorded to behold their name, 
Some will their gold apply; 

The widow, and her children, poor, 

From want extreme they may fecure, 
Bat ’tis not charity. 


To feek, unafk’d, the fharter’d thed, 
Where haggard pen’ry hides her head, 
With naked progeny ; 
The little ones to cloath and feed, 
And fet no value on the deed, 
Is perfe& charity. 


The cell, with ative zeal, to find, 
Where genius lives, fublime of mind, 
Orprefs’d by poverty; 
To {natch him trom her grafping hand, 
And bid bis heart with joy expand, 
Is genuine charity, 


Too rigidly we muft not {can 
The aétions of too fragile man, 
Or vailal flave, or free. 
Each fe&, and native of each realm, 
Should be reliev’d, when woes o’cr- 
whelm, ‘ 
By tender charity, 
Slander’s 
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Slander’s deep-wounding, fcorpion 
tongue, 
Negle@’s cold look, ** the oppreffor’s 
wrong,” 
The frown of bigotry ; 
And e’en the threats of favage ire, 
The baleful arts of malice dire, 
Inflame not charity. 


heaven-defcended maiden! 
meek, 
My humble cottage deign to feek, 
And ever dwell with me. 
Virtue and friendfhip thal! unite 
Content to give thee, and delight ; 
O! come, fweet charity ! 


To a Gentleman, who compared a 
Lady to an Evergreen. 


' call me not an evergreen, 
The very name will give the 

fpleen ; 
Its odious famenefs is to me 
A fource eternal of ennut. 
When fummer wears her richeft drefs, 
And triumphs in her loveline{s, 
Che evergreen, in gloomy mode, 
Seems for the bats a fit abode: 
The darkfome bay, the doleful yew, 
Bring to my mind fad fcenes in view ; 
Methinks o’er fome fequefler’d grave, 
I fee their mournful branches wave, 
Plac’d by the hand of wild defpair, 
To mark the much-lov’d relics there ; 
Like mutes in grief’sunmeafur’d train, 
As forrow’s fixtures, they remain ; 
No change from them can charm the 

eye, 
No pieafing {weet variety ; 
No dazzling beauties they unfold, 
Lrke bright Ly burnum’s chain of gold, 
Or fair Arcafia’s bloffom white, 
Whole pendant taflels court the fight. 
When {pring, in all her new attire, 
Forms daily beauties to admire ; 
When every buth its fragrance throws, 
From the gay May (or briar’s) rofe, 
The evergreen no hope can raife, 
Fn nature’s Jap it dormant lays. 





On the BLESSINGS of PEACE. 


XE His facred name who fheaths the 
{word ! 

And bids the olive branch divine 

Around the fheaves of plenty twine! 

Whuilft virtue, peace, and fair renown, 

Adorn our gracious monarch’s crown } 


J, OR ever humbly be ador’d 





ENTERTAINER. 


No more the laurel wreath appears 
Bath’d in a nation’s flowing tears; 

But gentle hope, with foothing power, 
Ansucipates the future hour, 

When O! the veteran foldier true, 
Who ne’er the hour of danger knew, 
Or quak’d to hear the cannon’s roar, 
Shali, landed on his native fhore, 
Partake the focial, dear repaft, 

And drop a tender tear at laft! 


Come, charity ! thou child of love ; 
Come from thy radiant feat above ; 
With gratitude divinely bright, 

Aad gen’rous loyalty unite: 
So thall our fervent homage rife, 
An incente worthy, to the fkies. 


Chertfey. 








HOPE.—4An Ope. 
\ HEN flranded on fome defert 


coatt, 
Where hungry tygers roar, 
The failor hopes, tho’ all is loft, 
To reach his native fhore. 


The captive in fome prifon drear, 
Opprefs’d with griet and pain; 
Sull tondly hopes the coming year, 

His freedom to regain. 


The lover, wretched and forlorn, 
Who now deje&ed roves; 

Yet hopes on {ome aufpicious morn, 
To gain the maid he loves. 


Thus hope, thro’ life, enchanting 
pow’r! 
Enlivens ev’ry breall ; 
And e’en in death’s terrific hour, 
Beguiles the foul to refl. 


LLEWELLEN. 


Elegy, fuppofed to have been written 
on the burying Vault of an ancient 
Family. 


“SIGH not, ye winds, as pafling o’er 
ts) The chambers of the dead ye fly ! 
Weep not, ye dews, for thefe no more 

Shall ever weep, {hall ever figh! 
Why mourn? the throbbing heart’sat 


reft ; 
How Miill it lies within the breaft! 
Why mourn? hace death prefents as 
peace, 
And in the grave our forrows ceale. 
The thatter’d bark, from adverfe winds, 
Reft in this peaceful haven finds, 
And when the ftorms of life are paft, 
Hope drops her anchor here at lalt, 








